Surveying the Subject: An Introduction 


The following essay is the introduction to The Subject of Documentary (University of Minnesota 
Press, 2004), a book that examines the vexed question of subjectivity in the theory and practice 
of documentary film. Organized in three sections, it moves from the analysis of “social 
subjectivity ” in which the role and function of the individual is subsumed to collective, 
politicized goals to the interrogation of theoretical issues derived from psychoanalysis and 
ethical philosophy engaged in the study of documentary subjectivity to the analysis of specific 
autobiographical practices - the electronic film, the video confession, domestic ethnography and 
the personal Web page. The book’s arc is therefore both historical (from older - i.e., 1960s era 
— to newer practices) and conceptual (from collective to personal expressions of subjectivity in 
documentary). 


On more than one occasion, I have attempted to describe this book in a single sentence: 
it’s all about autobiography in film and video. As defined in literary studies, autobiography is a 
form of personal writing which is referential (that is, imbued with history), mainly retrospective 
(though the temporality of the telling may be quite complex) and in which the author, the 
narrator and the protagonist are identical. 1 Autobiographical practice in the West is as old as the 
confessional writings of Augustine (the late 5th century), yet, as memoir, diary, personal essay or 
testimonial it currently enjoys a popularity and critical prominence never before achieved. 

But I have always felt uneasy with such a stand-alone description — autobiography in 
film and video. It assumes too much and, unless carefully conceptualized and historicized, offers 
little. To begin with, shouldn’t the phrase be posed in the form of a question rather than as a 
statement of fact? As statement, it implies a simple grafting of one set of media practices 
(film/video/Intemet) onto another (literature) with too little regard for the debates, new social 
relations and technological transformations that are the very conditions of existence of these new 
forms of self-inscription. It posits a relatively nascent cultural form as a fait accompli rather than 
as a still-unfolding phenomenon. 

When I published an essay on “new autobiography in film and video” in Afterimage in 
1989 2 , most of the work discussed in these pages was still unproduced; the Internet was years 
away from realizing its potential as a mass cult autobiographical vehicle. What sense can there 
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be in imagining this dynamic mode of visual culture as an extension of traditional literary 
practices? On the other hand, autobiography has always been boundary-defying. Feminist 
literary theorists Sidonie Smith and Julia Watson make the case succinctly: “Autobiographical 
writing surrounds us, but the more it surrounds us, the more it defies generic stabilization, the 
more its laws are broken, the more it drifts toward other practices, the more formerly ‘out-law’ 
practices drift into its domain.” 3 But what happens when an outlaw literary practice moves 
beyond literature? 

At least one literary critic has argued that there is no real cinematic equivalent for the 
autobiographical act; indeed, it is said, cinema’s cultural preeminence may be a sure sign of 
autobiography’s demise. 4 Twenty years after this pronouncement, it is clear to me that, quite to 
the contrary, 16mm film, consumer-grade video and the Internet have provided unique and 
increasingly accessible platforms for self-expression while opening up new audience frontiers. 
Given cinema’s century-long hold on the popular imagination and its by-now established niche 
in the academy, I feel no need to plead the case for film’s legitimacy. New cultural forms always 
build on and reinvent their antecedents. And equally, although this book and others like it may 
in the end expand the vernacular of autobiographical studies, I want to assert no new 
orthodoxies. I am less concerned with (re)defining autobiography in the strict sense proposed by 
Philippe Lejeune and others than with examining a diversity of autobiographical practices which 
engage with and perform subjectivity. Simply stated, I want to ask how and to what effect viable 
versions of the self come to be constructed through these late 20th century media practices. But 
even as I articulate this core question, searching perhaps for a poetics of audio-visual 
autobiography, I’m struck by the instability of the most basic terms. 

The word autobiography is composed of three principal parts — “auto,” “bio,” “graphy” 
— which comprise the essential ingredients of this representational form: a self, a life and a 
writing practice. As we shall see, the self is by no means an uncontested term. But neither is it 
altogether clear just what is meant by a life. Surely every autobiographical act cannot be held 
accountable for the entirety of a life so what tokens of it are deemed worthy as emblematic or at 
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least evocative of the whole? If the “auto” and the “bio” are at issue for every species of 
autobiography, it is nevertheless the graphological dimension that must be the recurrent focal 
point for an examination of the filmic, electronic or digital autobiography. Self-inscription is 
necessarily constituted through its signifying practices. As Jerome Bruner has argued, 
“autobiography is life construction through ‘text’ construction.” 5 Given the availability of these 
relatively new vehicles for self-expression, it is clear to me that careful attention must be given 
to the new indeed transformative possibilities of autobiographical text construction. 

The most striking contribution of Sidonie Smith and Julia Watson’s recent collection, 
Getting a Life: Everyday Uses of Autobiography, is its once-and-for-all levelling of the hierarchy 
that has separated the traditional literary autobiography from all other (presumably corrupt) 
forms. Now we can see as never before that medical records, curriculum vitae, and performance 
art are autobiographical acts of a most profound sort and arguably more pertinent to our lived 
experience than their pedigreed literary cousins. This book is also devoted to a range of self- 
inscriptive practices beyond the borders of literature. The section of the book entitled “Modes of 
Subjectivity” stakes out the specificities of the autobiographical film, the confessional video, the 
electronic essay and the personal Web page. But medium specificity is not the sole target of 
concern here. As discussed in the chapter on domestic ethnography (chapter 15), these modes of 
autobiographical practice may be defined less by the technological apparatus than by the web of 
social relations surrounding them. Domestic ethnography, a form of self-portraiture in which the 
self is bound up with its familial other, takes as its unspoken precept “ethnography begins in the 
home.” Self entails other; the other refracts self. 

And it is no singular self as any declension shows: I, me, the ego, the self, the subject, the 
individual, the citizen. The trouble with the subject has quite a history. It has, in recent decades, 
been laid siege to on several fronts. Is the subject merely a bourgeois category that occludes our 
view of class struggle, the arena that really counts (classical Marxism)? If so, we are misguided 
in our focus on a dissociated self. Is the subject merely an effect of the system (structuralism and 
Lacanianism)? If so, we must devote our chief attention to the larger mechanisms (language, 
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ideology, the unconscious) which offer the best hope for understanding and intervention. Has 
the subject been so decentered, hybridized, and now virtualized that it ceases to support a 
meaningful sense of a self (poststructuralism, cyber-theory)? Or is this absorption in the self a 
symptom of narcissism, a massive defense of the ego locatable in the artists or in society at large 
(psychology)? Is the subject abstract or concrete — a theoretical construct requiring learned 
allusions to every philosopher since Descartes or a vestige of the everyday properly grounded in 
the materiality of a gendered, performative body? Are we, as alleged by Neal Gabler in a post- 
millennial op-ed piece, living in the Epoch of Ego in which the individual occupies center stage, 
both for better and for worse (“the ego, the self, is either a maw to be fed or a scrim through 
which to see”)? 6 These divergent visions of subjectivity in the late 20th century collectively limn 
the contours of contemporary cultural theory. 7 

There are countervailing voices. Not everyone agrees that subjectivity is central. A 
reknowned cultural critic of my acquaintance once announced to me with some pride that he had 
yet to use the terms “subject” or “subjectivity” in his own writing. Taking up that implicit 
challenge, shouldn’t we begin by asking how useful the category of the subject is for media 
studies and whether or not our attention to it is ill-advised? Perhaps the autobiographical trend is 
mostly an American manifestation. (Here it is worth recalling Georges Gusdorf s controversial 
statement that autobiography “expresses a concern peculiar to Western man,” a claim that, more 
than four decades later, seems wrong on two counts, that of gender and of geography. 8 ) 
Sociologist Arlie Russell Hochschild sees the turn to the personal as a product of recent 
historical conditions in the United States. In a lengthy piece in the New York Times on 
Americans’ obsessive identity-questing, Hochschild writes the following: 

Americans who came of age in the 1930s, 40s and 60s have been branded by large events 
— the Great Depression, World War II, Vietnam — and the collective moods they 
aroused. But from the 70s through the 90s, history’s signal events happened elsewhere. 
Communism collapsed, but not in the United States. Wars raged in Rwanda, the Balkans 
and elsewhere, but they had little effect here. The forces in the United States have been 
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social and economic, and they have shifted the focus to personal issues — matters of 
lifestyle that are shaped by consumerism, the mass media and an increasing sense of 
impermanence in family and work. 9 

This analysis ignores the inroads made by feminist activism during this era. Increased attention 
was actively accorded the personal; the time-honored emphasis on “large events” as Hochschild 
calls them was shown to be the result of a masculinist bias. Politics now included how 
individuals rather than nation-states conducted themselves in the world. 10 

Moreover, I cannot agree with an exclusively Americanist perspective, a view that argues 
that the autobiographical impulse has thrived best on American soil in an era of economic 
success and increased leisure time. At least in the realm of contemporary film and video 
practices, this seems not to be so as evidenced by the emergence of exciting first-person work 
from Canada, Europe, Asia, Australia and the Middle East. But the question remains: ought the 
matter of subjectivity be a central one for media makers and scholars or is current interest in the 
personal a local, short-lived and inconsequential affair? 

My first reply is intuitive, for my years of teaching and writing about the self as 
expressed in film and video tell me that subjectivity continues to matter a very great deal. I 
know that it matters to my students who have, over the years, been confronted by countless 
personal films and tapes and, more often than not, have responded from their guts with anger and 
with empathy but only rarely with indifference. Marlon Riggs’ opening incantation from 
Tongues Untied (1989) — “Brother to brother, brother to brother, brother to brother” — 
continues to mesmerize more than a decade later. Rea Tajiri’s evocation of her mother’s 
internment camp experiences during World War II in History and Memory (1991) never fails to 
elicit impassioned response. Alan Berliner’s verbal sparring sessions with his father in Nobody’s 
Business (1996) get laughs in all the right places. 

The quality of the best work of this sort is unquestionable but so is the quantity: the 
autobiographical is an ever-expanding category of production at festivals, in the repertory houses 
and on broadcast venues such as PBS’ “P.O.V” which, since the mid-1990s, has provided a 
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forum for personal, passionate and frequently controversial nonfiction work. Nor is the 
autobiographical a uniquely American preoccupation (although I am admittedly most aware of 
films and tapes made in the U.S.). For five years (1994-1999), BBC2 broadcast a series of short, 
first-person pieces produced by a diverse sample of individuals whose disparate identities, 
perspectives, and everyday experiences were to be the subject matter of occasional “field 
reports.” These brief self-re flections (a succession of autobiographical miniatures) cumulatively 
evoke the breadth of social life in the new Britain. “Video Nation,” as the program was aptly 
titled, introduced the life stories of all manner of people (the elderly upper-class gentleman, the 
very pregnant Asian woman, the painfully isolated gay man) into thousands of British homes, 
fostering a kind of social contact unlikely to occur under other circumstances. “Video Nation’” s 
short programs were conceived as interventions in the national broadcast schedule, capsule 
intrusions of the unrehearsed and the diaristic into the professionally-produced image flow. 

By now the repertoire of first-person work from which I select texts to be screened for my 
courses is immense, most of it produced in the 1980s and 1990s. Recently, the production 
program in the USC School of Cinema-Television has begun offering a course in “personal 
video,” a far cry from the Hollywood model that has prevailed there for 70 years. The advanced 
documentary projects made in the School tend more frequently toward the personal than they did 
a decade ago. So there appears to be an audience for and myriad producers of autobiographical 
work. But how bona fide are its claims to critical attention? And here the intuitive and anecdotal 
grounds for my interest receive support from other quarters. 

Back when I first began to teach autobiographical films (the early 1980s), Michel 
Foucault wrote that, in the face of institutional and state violence and of massive ideological 
pressures, the central question of our time remained, “Who are we?” 11 Foucault claimed that, in 
previous epochs, the struggle against domination and exploitation had taken center stage. Now, 
for an increasing number of people, the fight was against subjection, against the submission of 
subjectivity. In Foucault’s hands, this circumstance called for a rigorous and historicizing 
interrogation of power as exerted and experienced. Subjectivity — that multi-layered 
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construction of selfhood imagined, performed and assigned — was proposed as the current site 
of struggle that mattered most. 

For a cultural critic such as myself, most attuned to the nuances of the cinematic, it was 
crucial to ask a slightly different set of questions: Just how does subjectivity (as self-assertion or 
as critique) get expressed on film? What modes of self-inscription have been employed by 
filmmakers? How indebted are these modes to centuries-old literary autobiographical practices? 
What differences arise when the autobiographer chooses film, video or the Internet for her mode 
of production? What are the ethical issues that autobiography entails? These questions are 
intellectually compelling but also of substantial political import. The assertion of “who we are,” 
particularly for a citizenry massively separated from the engines of representation — the 
advertising, news and entertainment industries — is a vital expression of agency. We are not 
only what we do in a world of images, we are also what we show ourselves to be. As argued by 
myriad feminist and subaltern critics, autobiography has become a crucial medium of resistance 
and counter-discourse, “the legitimate space for producing that excess which throws doubt on the 
coherence and power of an exclusive historiography.” 12 Whether it is Alex Rivera’s comic 
rewriting of the history of mestizo identity (with equal time given his Incan father’s emigration 
to New York and the exploitation of potato products) in Papapapa (1997) or Vanalyne Green’s 
staging of the recovery of her personhood as the child of alcoholic parents in Trick or Drink 
(1984), filmic/videographic autobiography has become a tool for coupling liberatory public 
testimony and private therapy. 

It is not at all surprising that much current autobiography has been produced at the 
margins of commercial culture by feminists, gays, people of color and mavericks of every stripe. 
Contrary to critics who view this outpouring as reactionary — the individualist backlash against 
Movement solidarity or the acting out of unbridled solipsism — the work is frequently engaged 
in community-building and is deeply dialogic. In instance after instance, the films and tapes 
build bridges between a self actively constructed and an inscribed other. This other may be the 
family as in the case of “domestic ethnography” or members of a community linked by racial 
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memory or elected affinity. Tonally, the work is tremendously diverse — celebratory, elegiac, 
solemn, delirious — but it is almost always affirmational of a self culturally specific and publicly 
defined. Public declarations of private selves have come to be defining acts of contemporary life, 
often imbued with great urgency. These are the social stakes of filmic autobiography but what of 
the disciplinary ones? What have media scholars to gain from the study of these new 
autobiographical modalities? 

Documentary studies, a burgeoning and deeply interdisciplinary field of inquiry, may be 
the greatest benefactor. I am unashamed to say that I am an enthusiast as well as a scholar of 
documentary. I believe the autobiographical impetus I am describing has infused the 
documentary tradition with a much-needed vitality and expanded its vernacular. (This is a claim 
which I have arrived at inductively; these essays, written over a nearly twenty year period, will 
provide the evidence of that enlivening and expansion.) On the scholarly side, subjectivity has 
long been an issue in the study of filmic narrative, fictions whose structuring of point-of-view, 
often via the use of hand-held camera and voice-over narration, could produce the sense of a 
specifiable and embodied agency with whom audience members might be temporarily aligned. 
But the domain of nonfiction was typically fueled by a concern for objectivity, a belief that what 
was seen and heard must retain its integrity as a plausible slice of the social world. How else to 
persuade viewers to invest belief, to produce “visible evidence,” and even induce social action? 
Nowadays, there are ample grounds for an active distrust of that hoped-for neutrality. The 
journalistic standards of objective reportage have been so eroded by the news gatherers and high- 
profile TV anchors, the emergence of the digital has so undercut our faith in the indexicality of 
signs, irony as master sensibility of our time has become so pervasive that objectivity has 
become an empty shell of a construct, kept alive by a vocal minority. Given the waning of 
objectivity as a compelling social narrative, there appear to be ample grounds for a more 
sustained examination of the diverse expressions of subjectivity produced in nonfiction texts. 

But documentary studies, rooted in the Griersonian tradition of high seriousness, tends 
still to consider the avowal of subjectivity a slightly suspect act. Bill Nichols has written that the 
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standard tropes of subjective editing familiar from fiction films become, in the realm of 
documentary, the foundation for “a social subjectivity...[a] subjectivity dissociated from any 
single individuated character.” Here, our identification is with the audience as a collectivity 
rather than with an individual behind the camera. 13 I share the belief that documentary can be 
serious business and that much of its power is derived from a shared engagement with the ideas 
that can move us to action. Indeed, the first section of essays in this book, entitled “Social 
Subjectivity,” examines occasions in which personal concerns are shown to overlap with or be 
overtaken by a kind of political urgency. But is it not also the case that this notion of social 
subjectivity can conceal even as it reveals? Weren’t the classic films of the Grierson group also 
marked by the class values and sensibilities of the young, Cambridge-educated cineastes? Were 
there not, as the work of Humphrey Jennings best illustrates, subjectivities on display despite the 
centrality of the group’s avowed “project”? Hasn’t American TV coverage of battles fought 
from Vietnam to Iraq always doubled as nationalist and even personal self-promotion? Private 
visions and careerist goals have always commingled with the avowed social aims of collective 
documentary endeavors. 

The repression of subjectivity has been a persistent, ideologically-driven fact of 
documentary history; yet subjectivity has never been banished from the documentary ranks. In 
fact, many of the milestone achievements of documentary filmmaking’s first decades were 
exercises in self-expression. Here I’m thinking of Dziga Vertov’s Man With a Movie 
Camera{ 1929) which catalogues the correspondences between human perception (visual and 
auditory) and the potentialities of the cinematic apparatus, often in dizzying fashion. 14 In true 
Communist style, Vertov suborns his own subjectivity to that of his comrades — brother 
Mikhail, the eponymous cameraman whose point-of-view is repeatedly shown to be the source of 
what we see, and editor/wife Yelizaveta Svilova whose choices at the editing bench are shown to 
literally bring the footage to life. Vertov’s wife and brother become the delegates of his 
projected subjectivity. Jean Vigo’s A propos de Nice (1930) contains several notable instances 
of intellectual montage, cross-cuts between indolent tourists and crocodiles sunning themselves 
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or between a haughty dowager and an ostrich, sequences in which implicit perspective is 
displaced by overt commentary. 

Joris Ivens’ Rain (1929) is a cine-poem devoted to replicating the filmmaker’s experience 
of rainfall in Amsterdam. A number of shots evidence an unapologetic first-person sensibility as 
Ivens describes in his autobiography: 

At that time I lived with and for the rain. I tried to imagine how everything I saw would 
look in the rain — and on the screen. It was part game, part obsession, part action... I 
never moved without my camera — it was with me in the office, laboratory, street, train. 

I lived with it and when I slept it was on my bedside table so that if it was raining when I 
woke I could film the studio window over my bed. Some of the best shots of raindrops 
along the slanted studio windows were actually taken from my bed when I woke up. 15 

Ivens’ subsequent move away from personal explorations to more politicized frameworks 
for his filmmaking are exemplary of the historical moment. In 1929, he had been invited to the 
Soviet Union by the renowned filmmaker Vsevolod Pudovkin whose film, Mother (1926), had 
been one of the inspirations for the founding of the Filmliga, Amsterdam’s cine-club, two years 
before. When asked why he had issued the invitation, Pudovkin replied: “Because your films 
have qualities which many of our documentary directors lack — qualities of tension and emotion 
that are very valuable in factual films.” 16 Ivens has recounted how the visit to the Soviet Union 
reoriented his priorities, altering forever the balance between aesthetic and social factors in his 
own work. With the onset of global economic upheaval and heightened class tensions in the 
1930s, Ivens determined that social obligation outweighed personal and expressly artistic 
concerns. 

During the filming of Borinage we sometimes had to destroy a certain unwelcome 
superficial beauty that would occur when we did not want it. When the clean-cut shadow 
of the barracks window fell on the dirty rags and dishes of a table the pleasant effect of 
the shadow actually destroyed the effect of the dirtiness we wanted, so we broke the 
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edges of the shadow. Our aim was to prevent agreeable photographic effects distracting 
the audience from the unpleasant truths we were showing. 17 

Thus did Ivens describe his conscious embrace of a kind of asceticism, a turn away from 
the personal explorations that had driven him to make The Bridge (1928) and Rain as well as the 
“I” film (an unfinished experiment employing an exclusively subjective camera). It was a turn 
enforced by history. 18 I am to some extent, then, endorsing Arlie Russell Hochschild’s notion of 
historical determinancy in the formation of culture, her sense that “what makes a generation is its 
connection to history.” 19 In the 1930s, worldwide economic crisis and social upheaval defined a 
generation. 

The Griersonian initiative in Great Britain dates to this moment of epochal social change 
(Grierson’s own Drifters was completed in 1929) as do the important efforts of America’s 
depression-era documentarians such as Pare Lorentz, Paul Strand, and Leo Hurwitz. The 
priorities enforced by the depression and World War II reined in the experimentalism and 
unabashed subjectivity of expression that had so enlivened documentary practice in the 1920s. In 
the case of the Americans, there is a degree of stylization apparent in the early work of the 
documentary Left (e.g., Pie in the Sky [1935]) though it tends toward a Soviet-style 
expressionism more than first-person exploration. But the collaborative documentary efforts of 
the 1930s — the output of the Workers’ Film and Photo League, Nykino, and Frontier Films — 
best illustrate the collectivist ambitions of the day. Individual subjectivity was to be sacrificed to 
the greater good, the larger historical imperatives. 20 A similar Soviet or Maoist-style 
collectivism arose in post-’68 France: Chris Marker’s SLON group, Jean-Luc Godard and Jean- 
Pierre Gorin’s Dziga Vertov Group. Individualism, even the acknowledgment of authorship, 
was spurned by these distinguished cineastes just as it was by the editors of Cahiers du Cinema 
whose collective texts were at the vanguard of early 70s film theory. 

A parallel development occurred in the United States with Newsreel, the New Left 
documentary collective founded in New York in December 1967, discussed at length in the next 
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chapter. Newsreel’s video equivalents, the guerrilla television collectives of the early 1970s 
such as Raindance, Top ValueTelevision, Ant Farm, and Video Free America also opted for a 
collective rather than individual creative identity. 21 Due to the fragmentation or dispersal of the 
Left in both France and the U.S. as well as internal dissension, these collectives were in decline 
or defunct by the mid-1970s. 22 These films and tapes collaboratively produced, while they 
abjured individualism on political grounds and hence rarely hinted at the autobiographical, were 
deeply impassioned and far from objective. Energized by the Civil Rights, student and anti-war 
movements, the activist works of this period were at odds with the prevailing journalistic 
standards that preached neutrality as well as with the documentary format that had, by the late 
1960s,become decidedly hegemonic, that is, direct cinema. 

Beginning in 1960, practitioners such as Richard Leacock, D.A. Pennebaker, the 
Maysles, and (somewhat later) Fredrick Wiseman had evolved an approach to documentary 
filmmaking that shunned all traces of the maker’s presence. There were to be no voice-overs, no 
interviews, no direction of the films’ subjects. It was, in Stephen Mamber’s phrase, 
“uncontrolled documentary.” Gripped by an abiding faith in the spontaneous, these filmmakers 
refused to recreate events or even control the behavior of their subjects. The filmmaker was to 
be “a reporter with a camera instead of a notebook.” 23 The repression of subjectivity was now a 
cardinal virtue. That precept is most clearly stated by Robert Drew, the Grierson of this 
movement: “The film maker’s personality is in no way directly involved in directing the 
action.” 24 

Brian Winston has written incisively of the ideological underpinnings of direct cinema, 
the ways in which it claimed the high ground of science to support its superiority to its 
predecessors and competitors. 25 The debates surrounding the filmmaker’s presumption of 
objectivity, the construction of documentary practice as “pure reportage,” become deeply mired 
by the end of the 1960s with Wiseman’s provenance. In Winston’s persuasive account, 
Wiseman’s claims to making “reality fictions,” apt versions of his experience of a “real” 
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institution yet shorn of all markers of the filmmaker’s presence, were casuistries, shrewd but 
disingenuous rebuttals of the critique. 

Direct cinema’s disparaged predecessor was the dramatic reenactment tradition of 
Flaherty and Grierson but its real rival was the work of Jean Rouch, the ethnographer/filmmaker 
whose cinema verite approach was developed contemporaneously in France. Rejecting the 
Americans’ pretense of invisibility, Rouch believed in the necessity of acknowledging the impact 
of the filmmaker’s presence. He chose to “generate reality” rather than allow it to unfold 
passively before him. 26 To that end, Rouch pushed participant observation to new levels of 
interactivity; he saw the camera as a “psychoanalytic stimulant” capable of precipitating action 
and character revelation. Rouch’s role as a key precursor to the confessional effusions of 
contemporary video practitioners is explored in chapter 14. Here it is most important to recall 
Rouch’s rehabilitation of that most-disparaged documentary device, the voice-over. 

As described by countless critics, the voice-over has, in recent decades, been deplored as 
dictatorial, the Voice of God; it imposes an omniscience bespeaking a position of absolute 
knowledge. Current notions of knowledge as more properly “partial” or “situated” seem at odds 
with the authorial voice-over. 27 Yet, in the hands of Rouch and others such as Marker, Michael 
Rubbo and Ross McElwee, the filmmaker’s voice has come to imply not certainty so much as a 
testimonial presence tinged by self-doubt or bemusement. Instead of doubling the image or 
certifying its authenticity as fact, this mode of documentary voice-over is as likely to question 
what is shown as to interpret it authoritatively. Emerging first with Rouch in the 1950s (and 
more obliquely in the work of Marker in such films as Letter from Siberia [1957] and Koumiko 
Mystery [1965] 28 ), the signifying potential of the authorial voice gets developed with a subtlety 
and sophistication previously unknown. 29 Although I would not argue for the participant camera 
style and first-person voicings of Rouch as autobiographical practice per se, they do forge a 
crucial historical link between the avant-gardism of the 1920s and the autobiographical outbreak 
of the 1980s and 1990s. 
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Several of the chapters in the opening “Social Subjectivity” section of this book help to 
fill in some of the gaps that separate the effusive subjectivity on display in the twenties avant- 
garde and the current scene. These are, for the most part, textually-based, historical analyses of 
films in which the subjectivity of the individual filmmaker is expressly defined in relation to 
political struggle or historical trauma. Whether it is the social revolts of the sixties as in the 
chapters on Newsreel and Haskell Wexler’s Medium Cool, the search for diasporic identity in a 
dynamic postwar New York (chapter five on Jonas Mekas’s Lost, Lost, Lost ) or the reclamation 
of Asian American identity (chapter four), these filmic or videographic explorations of self 
require an historical other. Jonas Mekas’s monumental film offers a notable example. 

Beginning in 1949, Mekas began shooting footage of his life as a Lithuanian emigre and 
emerging artist in New York City. By the time of the release of Lost, Lost, Lost more than a 
quarter-century later, Mekas had developed a deeply personal filmmaking style to which the film 
serves as witness and proof. Diaristic though the work may be, it offers a vision of a life 
complexly grounded in the social and political upheavals of the post-war years. Yet despite the 
documentary qualities which this work so acutely displays, it has, with some exceptions, been 
largely discounted within the ranks of nonfiction, by makers and critics alike. Had it not been, 
the explosion of personal work in the 1990s might have been more easily assimilated to the 
documentary tradition. 

The book’s middle section, “The Subject in Theory,” features essays which attempt to 
conceptualize subjectivity within documentary discourse through reference to ideas drawn from 
psychoanalysis as well as from certain strands of postmodernist theory and ethical philosophy. 
While I want to make it clear that I’m not interested in proposing a globalizing theory of the 
documentary subject applicable in all cases, I do want to pose some questions regarding the 
underlying dynamics that impel our interest in nonfiction (chapter six) as well as grapple with 
some ethical issues that may arise. Until very recently, it was rare for documentary to be 
understood in relation to the unconscious and its processes — desire, fascination, terror, fantasy. 
Recently, Elizabeth Cowie has argued that documentary has had a long-standing vocation for 
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representing the visible signs of psychic life; she mentions British post-World War I 
documentaries on war neuroses but John Huston’s Let There Be Light (1948) or Claude 
Lanzmann’s Shoah (1985) are equally apposite. 30 Moreover, visual pleasure, indeed ecstatic 
looking, ought not be segregated from the domain of nonfiction as it has been since Metz and 
Mulvey wrote their groundbreaking treatises of the 1970s. I echo Cowie’s sense of the rightness 
of the fit between psychoanalysis and documentary: 

Documentary films as recorded actuality therefore figure both in the discourse of science, 
as a means of obtaining the knowable in the world, and in the discourse of desire — that 
is, the wish to know the truth of the world, represented by the question invariably posed 
to actuality film, Is this really so, is it true? In that question is another, namely, the 
question of, finally, Do I exist? A question that is addressed to another from whom we 
seek and desire a response. This is the questioning that psychoanalysis has sought to 
understand. 31 

The third and final section of the book is devoted to analyses of the various “Modes of 
Subjectivity” from the electronic essay to the video confession to the autobiographical Web site. 
Here it is the graphological dimension discussed earlier which comes into play, the ways in 
which self-inscription is constituted through its concrete signifying practices. In the first chapter 
of the section, chapter 12 (“New Subjectivities”), I offer a context for the recent turn to filmic 
autobiography, suggesting that the exploration of subjectivity has been the defining trend of 
“post-verite” documentary practice, 1970-1995. The chapters that follow trace in greater detail 
the precise practices in their variation. In this portion of the book, it is the “how” rather than the 
“why” which becomes the focus. 

But beyond all attempts at description, analysis, and historical contextualization, I am 
also interested in celebrating subjectivity in documentary. In his critique of much contemporary 
theorizing on documentary, Noel Carroll offers illustration of his points through reference to 
such PBS-broadcast works as Wings of the Luftwaffe and City of Corral. These he claims are 
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more “statistically significant” than the documentary films that film scholars tend to write about: 
The Thin Blue Line, Tongues Untied, Roger and Me, Sherman’s March, even Man with a Movie 
Camera and Chronique d’un ete. n These films he calls “art-documentaries” and their existence 
(even aesthetic excellence) ought not sway us from our concern for divining how nonfiction film 
can satisfy the conditions of verifiable knowledge. The question of the truth or falsity of 
nonfiction’s knowledge claims clearly enlivens Carroll’s interests far more than understanding 
the source of any particular film’s appeal. This is a viable position to take in the academy but it 
produces rarified argument rather than an invigoration of or real insight into film culture. It’s not 
for me. The films he singles out are not in fact art-documentaries (go to any museum to see the 
authoritative discourses on artists and art works more properly termed art-documentaries). 

Rather they are the films that have helped revitalize documentary practice and exercised 
considerable fascination over audiences. Their power is derived in no small measure from their 
mobilization and reinscription of a practitioner-self who shows us the world anew. 

I am kino-eye, I am a mechanical eye. I, a machine, show you the world as only I can see 
it. Now and forever, I free myself from human immobility, I am in constant motion, I 
draw near, then away from objects, I crawl under, I climb onto them. I move apace with 
the muzzle of a galloping horse, I plunge full speed into a crowd, I outstrip running 
soldiers, I fall on my back, I ascend with an airplane, I plunge and soar together with 
plunging and soaring bodies. Now I, a camera, fling myself along their resultant path, 
maneuvering in the chaos of movement, recording movement, starting with movements 
composed of the most complex combinations. 

Freed from the rule of sixteen-seventeen frames per second, free of the limits of time and 
space, I put together any given points in the universe, no matter where I’ve recorded 
them. 

My path leads to the creation of a fresh perception of the world. I decipher in a new way 
a world unknown to you. 33 
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So wrote Dziga Vertov in 1923. It is a euphoric statement of the unlimited possibilities open to 
the documentary filmmaker who is forcefully identified with the apparatus (“Now I, a camera, 
fling myself...”). Yes, Vertov glories in the infinite perfectability of the camera eye as every 
historian has noted but not as an end in itself. The kino-eye is revolutionary because it can 
explode the inherited limits of human subjectivity. The new visions of the self created by film 
and videomakers of the 1980s and 1990s which I explore in this book may not, after all, be so 
new. 

And yet, at the beginning of a new century, the return to subjectivity, to the exploration 
of a seeing, feeling and even healing self expressed cinematically, is newly charged. Was it only 
a decade ago that Bill Nichols could write, in his groundbreaking volume, Representing Reality. 
“Subjectivity and identification are far less frequently explored in documentary than in fiction. 
Issues of objectivity, ethics, and ideology have become the hallmark of docmentary debate as 
issues of subjectivity, identification, and gender have of narrative fiction.” 34 The time has 
certainly arrived (as Nichols himself demonstrated in his next book, Blurred Boundaries) for a 
reassessment, for the open acknowledgment that the subject in documentary has, to a surprising 
degree, become the subject of documentary. 
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